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left before taking their first degree. A considerable number of new
professorships had been established during the last century, but
some Chairs were so poorly remunerated that they failed to attract
men of learning and ability. Most of the actual teaching was under-
taken by the college tutors. The Fellows have been described as
lazy and self-indulgent, and were frequently compared with the
monks of the 15th century. Gibbon's description of their habits is
well known. "They were decent easy men, who supinely enjoyed
the gifts of the founder, their days were filled by a scries of uniform
employments; the chapel and the hall, the coffee-house and the
common room, till they retired, weary and well satisfied to a long
slumber. From the toil of leading or thinking or writing they had
absolved their conscience; and the first shoots of learning and
ingenuity withered on the ground, without yielding any fruits to the
owners or the public. Their conversation stagnated in a round of
college business, Tory politics, personal stories and private scandal;
their dull and deep potations excused the brisk intemperance of
youth." The Fellows were in some respects to be pitied. Election
to a Fellowship provided a poor student with what was relatively
a good income for life, provided he remained celibate and lived in
residence. Not all those obtaining election were such as to find
fulfilment in a purely intellectual and academic life. The only
escape was to obtain clerical preferment.
At the present day the Fellow has a choice of a considerable
number of occupations. Teaching- or cxamining-work may be his
preference, or he may take a part in the administration of his
college, or become an active member of some of the boards and
committees which regulate university affairs. He may engage in
some line of research and record the additions he has made to the
knowledge of his subject by publishing the results of his work.
In the 18th century, however, no suitable outlet existed for his
activities. His share in the management of his college was infini-
tesimal and was confined to acquiescence in the decrees of the
governing body of the university. College tuition occupied only a
fraction of his day, and even the most energetic must have found
time hanging on their hands. If he wished to take part in
activities outside the university his intentions were frustrated by
the fact that non-residence might lead to the loss of his Fellowship.
Occasionally the condition of residence might be waived to allow
him to become tutor to some young nobleman. Small wonder, then,
that many Fellows took the easiest way out of their difficulties by